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CHRISTIAN MARRIED LIFE 


HERE is an old adage to the effect that the spectator 
gets the best view of the game; and perhaps I may make 
that — rather dubiously — an excuse for presuming to 
discuss the question of marriage. But there is another 
reason. Religion, I feel, can do two things which give 

it a right to be heard by anyone of good will: it can draw our 
attention to certain facts about human nature which might other- 
wise pass unnoticed; and it can tell us how married life can be 
immeasurably enriched — and not, let me say at once, by weaving 
romantic webs of dreams in defiance of the facts, but precisely by 
starting from and building on the facts. Indeed, part of religion's 
quarrel with the way many people think and act nowadays, where 
love and marriage are concerned, is precisely that they are not 
facing the facts of human nature in their fulness. Let me explain. 

The spectator gets the best view of the game. The cynical spec- 
tator might say that there are nowadays two views of married life: 
one sees it as a sort of perpetual Palm Beach honeymoon, in the 
decorous company of someone bearing a startling resemblance to 
Miss D. Lamour or Miss L. Turner. The other sees it very largely 
as a succession of pots and pans and other heavy objects hurtling 
through midair until one or both of the parties concerned becomes 
unconscious. The really cynical spectator would add that the first 
view tends to be held by those who are as yet unmarried; the lat- 
ter by those who have been married some time. The theologian 
for his part would say, I think, that if you embark on married 
life expecting the first, you stand a good chance of getting the 
second — and why? Because you are not facing the facts of human 
nature. 

What are these facts? Long ago Aristotle defined man as a social 
animal. Men and women are not self-sufficient; they need society 
if they are to live a full and rich life economically, politically, 
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culturally; but much deeper than that, they normally need another 
human being to share their life, to share the whole of it, so that 
they build it up — because life is something you make — together. 
That is what Genesis means when it tells us that God saw that 
the first man needed a helpmate. Still more, it is what our Lord 
means when He talks of man and woman becoming two in one 
flesh. Two in one: it is just that hunger for oneness that is the 
stuff of love. But when you say that, you are implying three very 
important things, three very important facts. In the first place, you 
say a thing has pleasure or pain, but you say it is one: love is 
primarily a question not of having but of being.’ Secondly, when 
you say oneness you mean total oneness, oneness on every level of 
life, bodily and spiritual alike. There is a sorrow which consists 
in the denial of bodily oneness to those whom love has made one 
in mind; there is also a torture which consists in conceding physical 
union but withdrawing the mind, withholding the deeper unity 
of spirit. Love wants to be wholly united with the thing it loves. 
And thirdly, you imply that this love-business is a long process, 
indeed a life-long process. Young people sometimes think that 
marriages are made in heaven in this sense that all they have to do 
is to meet someone peculiarly restful to the eye and then marry 
him or her, and they will automatically live happy ever after. 
They live and learn. An old English poet sang: ‘“‘Come, live with 
me and be my love’’; and it is indeed a question of learning, slowly, 
gradually, to live together, to build up a life together; and only in 
so far as that is done, through thick and thin, will the second half 
of the line come true and the two people concerned become fully 
each other’s love. 

Love, then, is a necessity for the ordinary man and woman; but 
love means becoming something new, a change of being and of the 
whole of one’s being; and that change takes a long time. We talk 
of love-making; and we are very right; but we need to remember 
that there is making to be done on every level of our lives, and 
that it is really a making: not just the enjoyment of something 





*When you learn to love music, it becomes part of you: you are more than 
you were before. When you learn to love a human being, that love too is part 
of you, and you are more — your being is enlarged to all the extent of this new 
life that you are now given. 
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MARRIED LIFE 


given, but the gradual and sometimes painful making of what is 
not there to begin with. 


Now one of those facts of which religion reminds us, and which 
otherwise might be forgotten with disastrous effects, is this: that 
a human being is not a body and a spirit but one single thing 
which is body-spirit, so that physical events affect the mind and 
mental events affect the body; and therefore physical love-making 
must be either a means to oneness of mind or heart or else exactly 
the opposite, a destroying of oneness of mind and heart; just as, 
on the other hand, a perfect unity of spirit is what brings the 
deepest joy to physical union. That is why, even on the physical 
level, the making of oneness is a long process. Sex in man is not 
the same as sex in animals; it is not just a little different; it is 
essentially different; because when a man makes love he makes 
love not to a body but to a human being, a body-spirit; and if it 
is really love that he is making, then he will regard this other 
human being as much more important than anything else in the 
world, including himself; and so he will approach his life with 
her with a great humility and reverence, and a great fear of hurting 
what he loves but what as yet he so inadequately knows. No two 
individuals are exactly alike in their need of expressing their love; 
they change moreover from moment to moment; and all this has 
to be learnt if love-making is not to be turned into a selfish grasp- 
ing at a selfish, isolated pleasure; and it cannot be learnt in a day 
or a year. 


There must then be a unity of minds; and it is again a hard 
fact of human nature that as we come to know persons more 
deeply we realize more and more how little we really know them. 
Moreover, the minds of man and woman work differently: he, 
more rational, she, more intuitive; and they have to learn to 
understand those differences, so as really to complement and com- 
plete each other. Young people who marry in a haze of romance 
and glamor sometimes think, when they have their first quarrel, 
that all is over; on the contrary, it should be just beginning. This 
unity too has to be achieved; and it cannot be achieved except 
through toil, and perhaps through tears. 
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And then beneath it all, the unity of heart, of will. It is not a 
question of course of trying to eliminate every difference of taste 
and inclination and superficial wants; on the contrary; but there is 
the need of the unity of the deep personal will, because without 
it there can be no true sharing of life, no real making together of 
the home. It is this above all that you mean when you say “Come. 
live with me and be my love’; and it is here that the process is 
longest. 

That is why theology quarrels with certain modern (and 
ancient) theories about love and marriage: they will not face the 
facts in their fulness; they will not accept the nature of things and 
try to act accordingly. Marriage is, of its nature and not through 
any man-made laws or superstitions, a life-work. Again, if you 
accept the facts about sex in their fulness you find that it is part 
of a total human situation; some people take what they call a 
purely scientific view of it, a chemical view of it; and that is not 
facing the facts; then there are the people who say “I don’t know 
much about morality but I know what I like,’’ and they prefer 
to follow another poet and to ‘‘Gather rosebuds while they may,” 
and they are in like case, they are using love-making for a purpose 
which will not produce love, for you cannot find human love by 
plucking in quick succession at a variety of rosebuds — and it does 
not make it much better if the rosebuds pluck back. 

No, ‘‘Come, live with me,’’ the poet sings; and the sharing of 
a life includes the moments of glamor and glory, but it does not 
mean mainly that. It consists primarily in scrubbing the house 
and bathing the baby. And here again the Church recalls us to 
reality. What it tells us could be put like this: the poet does not 
say ‘“Wait till I’ve bathed the baby and then come, live with me’’: 
you must not think of married life as made up of little islands of 
loving happiness in a vast ocean of loveless drudgery. The drudgery, 
the toil and no doubt the tears, you will certainly have; but if you 
accept them precisely as part of your making of love; if you say 
“I want to do this hard work or bear this trouble because it’s for 
him, or for her,’’ then you will be doing two things: you will be 
turning the drudgery into a labor of love and therefore into some- 
thing a good deal less like drudgery; but also you will be turning 
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MARRIED LIFE 


it into yet another form of love-making, you will be making it the 
means to a deeper understanding and love, you will be making it 
the stuff out of which your oneness is created. You get to know 
and love men, as you get to know and love God, not least by doing 
the ordinary humdrum jobs of life with them and for them. 

Now among all these humdrum jobs there is one which of 
course takes precedence of all the rest: the making of the family. 
“Come, live with me’’: love means, not only the hunger to be one 
with another human being, but also the hunger to be fulfilled by 
making something else in union with that other human being, and 
primarily by making a home and a family. Here again the Church 
recalls us to reality. There are people who want to rest in the first 
thing, their own love for each other; and they regard children as 
a nuisance, a distraction; but they are going against a very deep 
instinct, and they have no right to be surprised or indignant when 
their own unity of heart and therefore their own happiness begin 
to disintegrate. To turn love in upon itself, and rob it of its 
natural fulfilment, is to rob it of its chief creativeness and there- 
fore to take the heart, the life, out of it. 

There is an old saying, Love is self-diffusive: its whole nature 
is to be outward-turning, to express itself in something, as the 
instinct of every artist is to express the thing he sees and loves. And 
the Church gives us the deep religious truth behind this psychologi- 
cal fact when it tells us that human love is complete and perfected 
only when the image of the blessed Trinity is fulfilled in it: when, 
from the love of the two-in-one-flesh, there comes the third thing 
which is the expression of that love, the child. Now what we have 
to notice especially here, I think, is this: that while on the one 
hand the child is the fruit of the love and unity of the parents, on 
the other hand that loving unity is itself made, or made perfect, 
through the making of the family, the bearing and upbringing of 
the child. It is that common task, above all, that makes men and 
women whole; it is there that they can learn a wisdom, a patience, 
a common understanding, and a common joy, that they could not 
learn elsewhere. It is that that makes them fully men and women: 
and that is why there is something radically wrong, terribly wrong. 
about a state of society in which that fundamental human right 
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and human dignity is destroyed or even interfered with, and 
sooner or later such a society will pay a heavy price. 

I spoke just now of this supreme form of love-making as hum- 
drum; and why? Because in spite of all the joy that it brings it is 
made up mainly of the day-by-day work and worry of making a 
home: the washing and mending, the food bills and doctor’s bills 
and school fees, and above all the day-by-day struggle to build 
up the family into, not a number of individuals, but a real unity, 
so that the members of the family really do think, not simply in 
terms of their own self-centred purposes, but in terms of their 
common life and love. And why should they, people sometimes 
argue? Why this erection of the family into an idea, when what 
matters is the individual boy and girl, And once again the Church 
is on the side of the realities of life: just think for a moment of 
the typical spoilt child, selfish, undisciplined, and therefore un- 
endurable, and you see at once how it is precisely because it is the 
individual boy and girl that matter that the family is a necessity. 

But still, when you have the work of building up the family 
happily done, still the making of love is not complete, for still 
love is outward-turning; and as the unit now is the whole family, 
so, to express its common love, it turns outward again to the 
world about it, and finds there the material it needs. You must all 
know the misery of going to the sort of home which is in reality 
only a house which happens to be shared by a number of individ- 
uals with the same name; there is something dead about it, because 
it can make nothing, for indeed there is no “‘it."” But you know 
too those other homes which are homes in deed; the homes where 
there is always a welcome and words that are kind, the homes you 
go to instinctively when you are in trouble, sure that they will 
make things better — for making, renewing life, renewing hope, 
renewing joy in the world, is what they automatically do. It is 
there, in those homes, that you find human life at last in its fulness. 
A man is more than a body and spirit: he extends his personality, 
enlarges it in the work of his hands and his brain, the things he 
uses, the plot of earth that is his, the people he shares his life with: 
and so it is here that you find the fulness of life, because it is here 
that the personality is fully engaged, radiating outwards the life 
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MARRIED LIFE 


of love, first to the one, and then to the many who make up the 
family, and thence, with them, to the greater family which is the 
world. 

This is life in its natural fulness; but as I said at the beginning, 
the Church can do more than recall us to some of the natural facts 
we tend to lose sight of: it has a greater message than that. To 
that message I must now come. But first let me say this: all that 
we have said so far means this: that love is hard. The Bible tells 
us ‘‘love is strong as death, and many waters shall not quench it’’: 
and indeed it needs to be so, if it is to take all this troublesome and 
sometimes rebellious material and turn it into joy and happiness 
and peace. There is a time, when love is young, when what would 
be drudgery is itself a joy, and therefore easy; but then there comes 
the time when that first fine frenzy fades, and the hardness begins. 
It is a time, not indeed to throw up the hands and cry that all is 
over, but to roll up the sleeves and say that all is beginning: for 
this is where the making of the real deep love and understanding 
is to be done. 

But it must be hard, and why? Because the hardest thing in 
the world for man, since the fall of man, is to stop being self- 
centred. When the young man’s roving eye alights for the first 
time on his particular vision, the one human being who is like no 
other human being, then a startling revolution takes place within 
him: he finds that the centre of his life is no longer his own ego 
but this intruder from without. That is the definition of love: 
the making of the centre of life not the self but the other person. 
And as long as the first glamorous thrill continues, his new con- 
dition presents itself to him not as a problem or a purgatory but 
as a glory. But that period is given precisely in order that in it he 
may learn gradually but easily how to deepen this new life, which 
is so at variance with his self-regarding instincts, so that his love 
may become deep and true and unshakeable. That work remains 
to be done: the work of making his self-dedication not an affair of 
the superficial emotions merely but of his deepest will; and once 
again it is a work that takes a life-time to achieve. And so, it is 
partly because of this hardness, it is because of the demands which 
love puts upon human nature, and the terrible ease with which this 
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greatest of natural adventures can end in failure, that marriage is 
made a sacrament for us, a means whereby we can call on the power 
and energizing life of God Himself. 


I say power and life rather than use the theological term grace, 
because grace tends to become a familiar label, the real meaning of 
which we forget. Do you remember that first Whitsunday, when 
the apostles were huddled together in an upstairs room, hiding 
behind barred doors for fear of the Jews? And then the Spirit of 
God came upon them — and the symbol is that of a mighty wind, 
rushing through the room, filling the room with its tempestuous 
energy — and immediately they burst through the doors and out 
into the street, all their fears forgotten, fearing neither pain nor 
death, and cried aloud to the world the wonderful works of God. 
That sort of power, that sort of energy, that renewal of life, that 
infusion of a life far greater than that of man, is what we mean 
by the grace of the sacraments. It is not magic, of course; the power 
is there to be used, but it must be used, it needs every ounce of 
effort on our part; but the power is there; and it is a power which 
in this case will make light of the difficulties and turn them into 
triumphs of love, and turn love itself from the niggardly timorous 
self-regarding little emotions that it might have been, into a mighty 
fire that in the end can kindle the heart of the world. 

But Christian marriage is more than that. The Church starts 
from the assumption that men and women want to be happy, and 
that they have a right to want to be happy; and therefore all that 
is presupposed and included. But what is it, in the very last resort, 
that makes us happy, and that alone can make us fully happy? 
We come back to the words of Augustine: ‘“Thou hast made us 
for Thyself, and our heart can find no rest until it rest in Thee.” 
The ideal of Christian marriage is not something less than that 
of other marriages: it is infinitely more. The substance of our 
destiny is that we are called to share in the infinite happiness of 
the life of God. John loves his Susan; and with his Susan he is 
happy: but if they are to be perfectly happy, if they are to reach 
the fulness of the stature of redeemed humanity, then they must 
come, hand in hand, joint makers of their life and love and home, 
to offer Him what they have made and are making, and to enrich 
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their love for each other by making it part of their love of Him. 
To enrich their love: the first duty of creatures is to sing to God: 
to sing their life and love and work as well as their words, to make 
all that they do an act of praise; but in doing that they find their 
finite life taking on the richness of infinity. When John first falls 
in love with Susan he finds that his other interests are not deadened 
but on the contrary given new life: the grass is greener, the sky a 
more enthralling blue, music has more to say to him, his work 
takes on a new interest. It is the same with the soul's discovery of 
God. That is the supreme purpose of the Christian theology of 
marriage: this, the Church tells us, is the Christian’s normal way 
of coming to know and love and serve God, and so to be happy 
— happy with all the happiness of God; and because for this 
adventure above all you need the mighty power of infinite life, 
that power is given in the sacrament. 

But it is John and Susan themselves who are the ministers of 
this sacrament; it is they who give God's life to each other, if only 
they try hard enough. It is they who are to lead each other, and 
they together who are to lead their children, to the heart of God 
which is their ultimate resting-place, their ultimate home. You 
may remember how, in one of the great love-stories of the world, 
the story of Dante and Beatrice, he meets her again at the threshold 
of Paradise and how at last, once again, he is able to look into her 
eyes; but when he does so he realizes that it is on Christ that she 
is gazing, and it is the figure of Christ that he sees reflected in her 
eyes as the sun is reflected in a glass, for it is to Christ that she is 
to lead him. That is the symbol of all real Christian love: the 
lover is ultimately and completely fulfilled, as a lover, only when 
his human love is caught up into the splendor of the Infinite Con- 
suming Fire, so that in his revealing of his human love to the 
human being whom he loves, it is God Himself who is revealed. 
Come and live with me, the poet sings; but it is for the Christian 
to sing, Come live with me in the heart of God: there we shall 
find, there we shall know, what love really is, what the fulness, 
the glory, the thrill of life can really be. 

We live in very sad and troubled days. We have seen the war 
and its misery; and now the war is over, but not the misery. 
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Wherever you look in the world there seem to be greed and selfish- 
ness and fear and cruelty, and the hatred to which these things give 
rise. And these things go very deep: it is the very nature of man 
itself that is threatened with destruction. As a great Russian 
Christian thinker has put it, we are witnessing not, as so often 
in the past, a crisis in humanity, but the crisis of humanity. The 
world refused the divine destiny that was offered it; and now we 
realize all too clearly that in doing so it was also inevitably 
attacking humanity itself. Today, in economics, in politics, in 
social life, it is human nature itself that is being destroyed. We 
stand on the edge of an abyss. But there is one thing — and there 
is one thing only — that is stronger than hatred of God and of 
humanity, and it is love of God and of humanity. 

That is why I want, if you will allow me, to say one last thing 
to you. Never think to yourselves: Of course I hate all this misery 
and injustice and fear and I want men and women to be happy — 
but what can J do about it? Perhaps you can do more about it 
than many a famous politician. The world is in danger of death 
because it lacks the understanding, and the reality, of love. But 
it is just that that you can help to give it. Make your own lives, 
make your own homes, a living expression of love; show forth, 
by what you are, to those who come into contact with you, the 
living might and the mighty pity of the God who is Love; and 
then that might and that pity will inevitably go forth from you 
first of all to heal others, and to upbuild other homes in the like- 
ness of your own; and then they in their turn will pass on that 
spirit of love and gentleness and peace; and so, in the end, through 
you, and others like you, the world may be healed and renewed; 
for remember: it was Love Himself who told us: Fear not, I have 
conquered the world. 

GERALD VANN, O.P. 
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The Church, already conceived, was born from the side of 
the Second Adam as He slept on the Cross; and tt was clearly 
manifested to the ‘eyes of men on the solemn day of Pente- 
cost. — LEO XIII, Divinum IIlud. 
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THE PRAYER LIBERA NOS, QUAESUMUS 


N the few hundred pages of the New Testament are compressed 
the truth and beauty of Catholic doctrine and devotion. But 
we search long and vainly even in those sacred pages to find 
anything to match the Our Father. In that prayer, as in the 
tight-packed seed, Fathers and theologians have found the 

germ of the whole Christian ascetical life. “‘Breviarium tottus evan- 
gelit,’’ an epitome of the entire Gospel, Tertullian calls it, and St. 
Cyprian echoes him. Spiritual writers have taken that prayer as the 
framework of their treatises, and have built upon it a body of 
ascetical and mystical literature that is one of the glories of Cath- 
olic thought and tradition. 


It is not surprising, then, that the early liturgists should have 
sought to unfold and lay bare in the prayer Libera nos, quaesumus 
a little more of the beauty contained in at least one of the seven 
great petitions of the Our Father, the final ‘‘/ibera nos a malo,” 
spoken by the people. 


The prayer Libera nos, quaesumus has its own peculiar name 
derived from its origin. It has always been known as the embolism. 
This name it gets from the Greek word, emballein, to throw in, to 
insert. The Our Father is too great a prayer to be allowed to pass 
away as quickly as other prayers do in the swift action of the 
Mass. The last phrase is caught up again in the embolism and 
held for another precious instant before the mind. All the prayers 
of the Mass pass swiftly, for they have a great work to do. But 
the very words of the Lord, the prayer He taught us to say — 
that we must hold on to and taste again. 


How natural is this desire! To hold on to beauty and truth is 
the end of life. To treasure the words of her Spouse is the joy of 
the Bride. Here is beauty: the beauty of our Savior who is at our 
side to prevent us from evil. Here is truth: the truth of our weak- 
ness and insufficiency, for without Him, we can do nothing, but 
“I can do all things in Him who strengthens me.” 


The Church in her liturgy has recognized this ‘‘natural’’ prayer. 
Our earliest liturgical texts include it in almost the exact form as 
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we have it today. It is such a spontaneous expression of Catholic 
piety and devotion that it could not be omitted. 


The author of the prayer, like the authors of so many of our 
gems of liturgy, is unknown. But his mastery has never been ques- 
tioned. No one has dared to tamper with the body of the sacred 
formula except to make insignificant changes such as the insertion 
of ‘‘pro nobis’ after ‘‘intercedente,’’ the use of ‘‘peccatts’’ for ‘‘pec- 
cato,”’ and similar slight modifications. 

One liberty was taken in the insertion of saint’s names. Today, 
the list of saints in this prayer is fixed rigidly, and no priest may 
increase his devotion by including his special patron. But in the 
middle ages, and especially in the Gallican dioceses of the time of 
Charlemagne, men had no scruples about adding other names. The 
cult of patron saints in those times flourished as it has seldom done 
before or since. This unusual veneration of saints proper to various 
places found expression in the insertion of their names into the 
sacred prayers of the Mass. 


St. Michael, St. John the Baptist, St. Stephen, were the most 
universal favorites. The Ordo Romanus IV gives to the celebrating 
priest the right to introduce the name of any saint according to his 
own devotion. Leroquais’ Les Sacramentaires et les Missels Manu- 
scrits des Bibliotheques Publiques de France gives an indication of 
the popularity of this practice. More than fifty saints are listed 
who at various times and in various places were signally honored 
by the mention of their names in the prayer Libera nos, quaesumus. 
Rightly did those ancient liturgists conclude that no greater honor 
could be shown to a saint than to beg his intercession in connection 
with the great petition of the Lord’s prayer. 


But in this burst of enthusiasm they lost sight of the sacredness 
of the prayer itself. The Gallican spirit of warm devotion and 
fervent enthusiasm has added richly to our Roman liturgy, but 
the prayers of the canon and those that immediately follow it were 
too sacrosanct to allow for even the most well-intentioned inno- 
vation. 

It is not clear just when the prohibition of new names in the 
Libera nos, quaesumus was issued. Few names were added to the 
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LIBERA NOS, QUAESUMUS 


present-day list after the last quarter of the fourteenth century. 
It is probable that permission for any priest to add names of saints 
in the prayer according to his own devotion went out of vogue in 
about 1100. But it is possible that patron saints of dioceses and 
churches were not excluded from the prayer until the time of Pius 
V, who revised the Missal in 1579 and gave us the book which 
we use practically unchanged on our altar today. 


The name of St. Andrew, which still remains part of the prayer 
as it is said today, was probably officially introduced into the 
prayer by Gregory I, the Great (d. 604). St. Andrew’s name is 
not found from the beginning, but after the time of Gregory it is 
quite common. The attribution of this addition to Gregory is 
founded on the pope’s known devotion to the saint, and on the 
fact that it is just at his time that the name begins to appear con- 
stanty in various and scattered parts of Europe. The only satis- 
factory explanation of such sudden and widespread use is some 
official approbation such as Gregory could have given. 

It is to Gregory, too, that the prayer Libera nos, quaesumus owes 
its present position in the Mass. Of course, it has always been 
found immediately after the Our Father, but it is doubtful whether 
the pair was always in its present position just after the canon and 
immediately preceding the fraction. 

The reason for believing that the Our Father and its embolism 
ever occupied a different place is found in a letter from Pope 
Gregory I to John, bishop of Syracuse. The whole letter is taken 
up with explaining how it is that Gregory has introduced certain 
changes into the Roman rite in apparent imitation of Greek rites. 
The pertinent passage comes after an explanation of the use of 
Kyrie eleison: 

We say the Lord’s prayer immediately after the canon because . . . it 
seemed very unsuitable to me that we should say the prayer which 
some scholar composed over the oblation and that we should not say 
over His body and blood the very tradition which our Redeemer 
Himself composed. 

From this letter, especially from the part quoted above, it seems 
clear to most scholars that Gregory made some change with regard 
to the Our Father, and that the change consisted in moving the 
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prayer from an old position after the fraction, or even after the 
commixtio, to the more forceful position that it holds to this day. 

The wisdom of Gregory's choice is evident from a consideration 
of the function of the prayers. The Our Father and its embolism 
is the transition from the canon of the Mass to the Communion. 
The note of adoration that characterizes the after-consecration part 
of the canon is strong and dominant in the Our Father, changing 
in the final petitions to the note of impetration for peace and par- 
don that characterizes the Communion prayers. 

If we are to have the peace that comes with communion with 
Christ, we must be free from evil. Freedom from evil is the con- 
dition of peace. It is the first step of our union with Christ which 
is perfected in sacramental Communion. This is the burden of our 
prayer in the Libera nos, quaesumus. Here we have the first note of 
transition that marks the break between the canon and the Com- 
munion. 


We pray to God for deliverance from evil, all evil — past, pres- 
ent, future. It is a prayer for universal deliverance — from the 
sins we have committed, whose scars and wounds still aggravate 
the spiritual life we try to perfect; from the temptations and cares, 
the sickness and grief that dog our steps toward the goal; from the 
evils we cannot see, the snares of the devil, the traps of hidden 
enemies, the thousand calamities that might injure us in body or 
soul. From all these things, O Lord, deliver us! 


Distrusting our own unworthiness, we unite to our prayers the 
intercession of heaven’s most powerful voices — “‘the blessed and 
ever glorious Virgin Mother of God, Mary, the blessed apostles 
Peter and Paul, and Andrew, and all the saints.”’ 


It is at this point that the rubric is introduced. In token of the 
protection he expects, the priest signs himself with the sign of the 
cross. In some of the earlier Mass-books, the rubric was even more 
vividly symbolical. The priest was instructed to take the paten in 
his right hand, and after touching it to the consecrated Host, he 
was to touch in turn his eyes and his mouth. Then he was to sign 
himself with the cross. Thus he signified his trust that God would 
deliver His servant from evil; that He would be on guard at all the 
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gates of the senses through which the death of sin might enter.’ 
Through contact with the paten that had touched the body of 
Christ, the eyes and mouth of the priest were marked with the 
seal of the King of heaven which no enemy of God might break. 
This elaborate rubric did not enjoy a very long life, and only the 
simple sign of the cross is retained in our present Mass. But the 
symbolism is the same; the priest signed with the cross is humbly 
confident of his deliverance from evil. 

Then comes the note of peace that will continue and grow in 
volume throughout the rest of the Mass. ‘Give us peace in our 
days.’ Give us peace, the gift which the world cannot give. Peace! 
the first and greatest fruit of the Holy Ghost; the fruit of justice 
and justification that comes from the hand of God, making the 
way of Christian living attractive and easy; the holy quiet of soul 
in which a man can see clearly the goal of life and the way to 
God. Peace is the burden of our prayer in the Libera nos, quaesu- 
mus. For if we are at peace through the mercy of God we will be 
able to ‘‘be always free from sin, and secure against all temptation.” 

If ever a man had the gift of subtle drama that is characteristic 
of Catholic liturgical structure, Gregory the Great had it when 
he made the happy change that put this prayer just exactly where 
it is. For it fits perfectly in its present position: it is an eloquent 
echo of the last phrase of the Our Father; it is a pertinent close 
of the canon of the Mass; it is a glowing introduction to the 
coming rites of the Communion. It is so natural in its expression, 
and so artistic in its setting, that it merits a place among the gems 
of the Roman liturgy. 

FRANCIS K. WALLACE, S.J. 





1One is reminded of the early Christian custom, so vividly described by St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem in his Mystagogical Catecheses, of teaching the eyes, etc., with 
the sacred Species directly, at Communion time. 
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THE VISION OF ISAIAS 


N the year that king Ozias died, Isaias saw the Lord; he heard 
the Seraphim cry: holy, holy, holy. To that same cry churches 
throughout the world echo when the holy Sacrifice is cele- 
brated. The meaning of that vision, then, is of interest to us 
all; its meaning for Isaias, surely, but even more its signifi- 

cance to those holy and unknown Fathers who inserted it into our 
liturgy, and in inserting it altered it to suit circumstances altered 
by the coming and ascension of the Lord Christ. 


There are three chief ways of considering Isaias’ vision: first in 
its literal and historical meaning as it happened to and was under- 
stood by the prophet himself; secondly, in various derived senses 
in the light of Christian revelation; thirdly, as a type, realized 
completely only in heaven, yet in which Christians already share 
while celebrating the eucharistic liturgy. 


Of the first, briefly. Isaias saw the Lord (Adonai) on a high 
and elevated throne. St. John (12:41) and the commoner opinion 
of the Fathers indicate that the Lord is here the Son. He was seated 
in regal majesty, for the train of His garment filled the temple. 
Seraphim stood about Him in human form, save for the wings. 
The Hebrew is ambiguous as to whose feet and whose face these 
wings covered. It seems more fitting to understand the Seraphim’s 
own feet and faces as covered out of fear and reverence, as do sev- 
eral of the old versions. They cry one to the other and say: holy, 
holy, holy, Lord (Yahweh) of Hosts. Holy — this is, so to speak, 
Isaias’ motto. With this holiness is connected the Lord’s glory 
which Isaias then saw. The movement of the lintels and the smoke 
are accompaniments of divine manifestations apt for expressing 
God's glory and majesty. We read in Psalm 96: ‘‘His lightnings 
have shone forth to the world: the earth saw and trembled. The 
mountains melted like wax, at the presence of the Lord: at the 
presence of the Lord of the whole earth’ (96:4,5). As to the 
smoke, when the ten commandments were given to Moses, it is 
said: ‘‘All the people saw the voices and the flames, and the sound 
of the trumpet, and the mount smoking . . .”’ (Exodus 20:18). 
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VISION OF ISAIAS 


Isaias’ vision, then, for it is a vision that he saw, is to be under- 
stood in the light of these theophanies known to all. It is partly 
imaginative, partly intellectual, and is sufficiently explained as a 
solemn induction into his prophetic office that at the same time 
sets the principal theme of his ministry — the unspeakable holli- 
ness of the Lord. Whatever else of moral instruction, of dogmatic 
import, may be drawn from that vision, belong to those meanings 
placed there by the divine Author, but of which the human author 
may have had little or no appreciation. 

These meanings belong to the second class that I have men- 
tioned above (derived senses) and may be found in abundance 
in the Fathers and commentators. They are what we learn from 
Isaias’ vision led in our own way by the Holy Ghost, not what 
Isaias himself learned. 

Now here we are confronted with a difficulty brought about 
by our own distinction of the second and third classes, that is 
between the vision as understood and interpreted in the light of 
the full Christian revelation — which is something in the exegeti- 
cal and conceptual order — and that same vision as a type realized 
in the Christian dispensation and made present to us in the cele- 
bration of the sacred Mysteries—— which is something in the 
factual, ontological order. The Fathers take no notice of such a 
distinction (it is, of course, we who have drawn it). In com- 
menting upon or referring to the vision, its liturgical use at times 
so colors their thought that they seem to comment on the liturgical 
Sanctus. In fact, then, this distinction may seem to make small 
difference, as by the moral and mystical interpretations the soul 
is brought nearer to God, while by the factual experience of the 
vision in the sacred Mysteries man is brought nearer to God, sacra- 
mentally. The distinction, however, is not only valid but neces 
sary; necessary in order that the fulness of Christian thought 
connected with the vision may not be lost. For the Christianized 
(moral and mystical) interpretation of the vision is but a prepara- 
tion for that vision of God which we have sacramentally in the 
sacred Mysteries and is not in itself a complete thing. 

This being the case, the ultimate contrast of interpretations is 
between the first and third. The relations between these two are 
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similar to those existing between the Old and the New Law. The 
one is figure and type. the other fulfilment (though radical only 
and sacramental for us who are still pilgrims) ; the one particular, 
the other universal; the one local (for, though Isaias saw the Lord 
in vision, that vision was nonetheless given him essentially in terms 
of the temple at Jerusalem), the other cosmic; the one only tem- 
porary, the other explicitly continuous and uninterrupted; the 
one is a cry of the divine holiness, the other is that but also an 
exultant victory-hymn; in the one only Seraphim are seen, in the 
other the whole hierarchy of the angelic world to which is joined 
in song the redeemed and also inanimate creation. The two things 
are obviously quite and essentially different; the one is a vision — 
for Isaias merely looks on —of the angelic worship before the 
redemption, the other is a present participation of man in that 
worship, after the ascension. 

We have now to present the evidence gathered from the litur- 
gies and the Fathers in substantiation of the foregoing. 

For our understanding of these prefaces and anaphoras it is 
necessary to realize that in the Christian Thanksgiving, the Eu- 
charist, all sense of temporal perspective is lost. This is similar to 
that prophetic gift by which they spoke of things future as pres- 
ent, “‘who enjoyed the privilege of being outside time.’’* The 
eucharistic prayer is a whole in which we are made participants 
of divine things, and though the Sacrifice can only occur with the 
consecration, not before, yet the Memorial throws its effect over 
the whole sacred Action. We may apply here what Adrian For- 
tescue says of the more important question, of the consecration 
and epiclesis: 


It is still righter to conceive the Canon as one prayer. Consecration 
is the answer to that one prayer. It takes place no doubt at the words 
of institution, but it is the effect of the whole prayer. There is no 
sequence of time with God. He changes the bread and wine “intuitu 
totius orationis” (in view of the whole prayer) .” 

It should not therefore surprise us, the less so as the preface 
was in the early days reckoned an integral part of the sacred Ac- 
tion, if after the introductory dialog we are transported as it 

So J. de Maistre. See in: LaGrange, J-M., The Gospel of Jesus Christ. II. 
p. 173, note 2. 

*The Mass, London, 1926, p. 347; see also pp. 345f., 403. 
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VISION OF ISAIAS 


were to that state of sacramental worship and communion which 
will only later be effected with the consecration and Communion. 

The texts with which we have to deal are of two sorts, the 
liturgical texts themselves and the references or comments of the 
Fathers on the Trisagion.’ Of the first we should note the general 
character and position of the Trisagion in the sacred Action. In 
the Roman and Ambrosian rites it is now customary, and con- 
firmed by the liturgical books themselves, to refer to that portion 
of the sacred Action that runs from the Sursum corda to the 
actual singing of the Trisagion as ‘‘preface.’’ In the Gallican and 
Mozarabic rite the cognate terms contestatio and inlatio refer to 
the whole of the sacred Action. In the oriental liturgies the com- 
mon term for the whole of the sacred Action (from the Sursum 
corda on) is anaphora (that is, offering). 

The Trisagion occurs in the prayer of thanksgiving, the Eu- 
charist. Thanks is given for all things visible and invisible and 
thus the angelic word is introduced (such as the sequence in the 
anaphora of St. James, the Coptic of St. Basil); after this the 
work of redemption is introduced, thus making way for the 
words of institution. An alternative order, as in the Markan ana- 
phora, introduces the work of redemption before the angelic song. 
These oriental anaphoras have a fixed character; if in any one 
rite there are several, they are changed as a whole. Proper insertions, 
as in the West, in a single immutable sacred Action are not known 
in the East. 

For in the West the introductory portion of the canon is a 
thanksgiving, not universal in character but for some special 
mystery or season. This is the case in the Gallican and Mozarabic 
rite as well as in the Roman. Yet that this part of the sacred Action 
has a common source is evidenced not only by the common prefa- 
tory dialog and the resumptive phrase of the celebrant (vere dig- 
num et iustum est, with variants), but also by the Mozarabic 
prayer post sanctus and by some of the oriental formulas by which 
the priest resumes his prayer after the singing of the Trisagion. 
Thus the common form in the Mozarabic post sanctus is: “‘truly 
holy, truly blessed our Lord Jesus Christ’’ (vere sanctus, vere 


*The term Trisagion (thrice-holy) has several uses. I use it here of Isaias’ cry, 
“holy ...,"’ as found in the liturgies. 
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benedictus . . .). In the Syrian text of the Liturgy of James we 
read: “‘truly art Thou holy ... ”’; in the Coptic of St. Basil: 
“holy, holy, holy truly art Thou, O Lord our God’’; and in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (8, 12): “for truly art Thou holy, even 
all-holy ...’’; and similarly in the Markan liturgy and the Missa 
Aethiopum. 

This commonness of source, then, allows us a certain latitude in 
understanding, in the light of other anaphoras, the briefer and 
abbreviated forms of a later date; for they are not of independ- 
ent origin however much their ultimate form may have been in- 
fluenced by later history. 

We have to consider the names of the angelic orders, their 
provenance, the significance of their use. 

Isaias mentions only the Seraphim. Our common Roman pref- 
ace mentions Angels, Dominations, Powers, Heavens, heavenly 
Virtues and Seraphim. Its Ambrosian form adds to the list Arch- 
angels, Thrones, Principalities and Cherubim. These names are 
derived from Colossians 1:16 and Ephesians 1:21, with the ex- 
ception of Angels, Archangels, Cherubim, Seraphim and the Ro- 
man Heavens. An inspection of either context shows that in the 
first passage the Apostle is speaking of the preeminence of the 
Lord Christ in all creation as exemplar-cause: 

Being the image of the invisible God, he is the first-born in whom 
all things are created in the heavens and on earth, things visible and 
invisible, whether Thrones or Dominations or Principalities or Powers. 
... And he is the head of his body the Church (Col. 1:16). 

Our common preface seems to be more directly related to this 
enumeration than to the one in Ephesians, where St. Paul speaks 
of the wondrous riches God has bestowed upon us in Christ: 

in raising him from the dead, and setting him on his right hand in 
heaven above every Principality and Power and Virtue and Domina- 
tion — in short, above every name that is named, not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to come. And all things he made 
subject under his feet, and him he gave as head over all the Church, 
which indeed is his body (Eph. 1:21). 

Ezechiel’s vision provides the Cherubim. Daniel (7:10) pro- 
vides the thousands of thousands . . . that stand about in His 
service — which we find in the liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. 
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VISION OF ISAIAS 


Philippians 2:10, 11 is used in the Easter illatto of the Moz- 
arabic rite. Elsewhere there are reminiscences of it. This is also 
a hymn to the ascended Christ. The name there mentioned as 
above every name, which we must compare with the above cited 
passage from Ephesians, is Kyrios (Lord). Thus the passage 
would run: at the rfame which Jesus has every knee should bend 
of those in heaven, on earth and under the earth, and every tongue 
confess: LORD JESUS CHRIST, to the glory of God the Fa- 
ther.* 


There is also the vision in the Apocalypse (4:8) which is rem- 
iniscent both of Ezechiel’s and Isaias’ visions, but I have not no- 
ticed any special part it might play in the Trisagion save for the 
addition of God and the use of almighty or all-sustaining in place 
of Sabaoth. For this use of almighty (Pantocrator) may have 
connection with the Trisagion when churches were being built 
after the peace of Constantine, with the great image of the 
Christos Pantocrator in the apse. The sixth lesson for the dedi- 
cation of the basilica of St. Savior mentions that “at Rome a 
church was first publicly consecrated and an image of the Savior 
painted on the wall was seen for the first time by the Roman peo- 
ple.’ Eusebius, too, speaks of the glory of the Lord no longer be- 
ing in one house only (that is, the temple at Jerusalem; he is 
commenting on Isaias’ vision) but in many throughout the 
world.* 


There remains then, in our consideration of scriptural sources. 
only that verse in St. John’s gospel (12:41) wherein he ascribes 
Isaias’ vision to the Lord Christ, so that it is His glory which the 
prophet sees. This exegesis is capital in our whole interpretation, 
it is that which gives fulness of meaning to the liturgical texts. 
which would themselves demand this interpretation if St. John 
had not already anticipated them. 

Of the writers I have consulted, only Origen reckons the Lord 
of the vision to be other than the Lord Christ. Nor does Eusebius 
of Ceasarea, an Origenist, follow his master in this point. 





‘On this see: de la Taille, Myster:um Fidei, p. 243. note 8. of the English 
edition. 
"Migne, P.G. 24, 128A. 
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The liturgical texts are not unanimous. Sometimes Sanctus is 
cried of the Son in particular, sometimes of each of the Persons of 
the blessed Trinity. In the Clementine liturgy, the priest, continu- 
ing the cry of the people, predicates holy of each of the divine 
Persons successively. Similarly the anaphora of James and of St. 
John Chrysostom. On the contrary, the liturgy of St. Mark in 
its continuation says: ‘for truly heaven and earth are full of Thy 
glory through the epiphany of our Lord and God and Savior 
Jesus Christ.’’ Similar to this is the Missa Aethitopum.’ 

The occidental liturgies offer more evidence. The common form 
of the post sanctus in the Mozarabic is: “‘truly holy, truly blessed 
the Lord Jesus Christ . . . our Lord and Redeemer.”’ In the Roman 
and Ambrosian rites we have the common preface, forming also 
the conclusion for the prefaces of Lent, the holy Cross, the Blessed 
Virgin and St. Joseph, in which the praise is given ‘through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’’ The other conclusion, et ideo, is not clear 
in itself; in the Trinity preface it is supposed the praise is said 
of the blessed Trinity as such. 


In all the western prefaces we have the addition to the Sanctus 
of the Benedictus qui vent. This also holds for the liturgies of 
SS. Chrysostom and Basil. This cry, in its New Testament con- 
text, is definitely Messianic’ and, further, the whole incident of 
Christ’s entry into Jerusalem is considered in Christian tradition 
as typical of Christ's victorious entry into heaven. This cry, then, 
is quite consonant with the whole tenor of the Trisagion when 
considered as sung of the Lord Christ. The Sanctus therefore ap- 
pears to us as a triumphal hymn, a true victory-hymn (hymnos 
epinikios), as it so frequently called in the oriental liturgies 
—a song that the angels sing ‘in common exultation’’ (socia 
exultatione). It is the hymn of Christ’s eternal victory when 
God lifted Him up and gave Him a name that is above every name. 

Not only do children, the inhabitants of Jerusalem and pil- 
grims cry out ‘‘Hosanna to the Son of David,’ but all the cre- 
ated world; the angels and even the very stones cry out in this 
eternal victory. The anaphora of James reads, following the sug- 





“Brightman, Liturgies, Eastern and Western, p. 132,12; and Migne, P.L. 


138, 922. 
See Mt. 21:9; Lk. 19:38; Mk. 11:9. Cf. Ps. 117:26; Zach. 9:9; Is. 62:11. 
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gestion in the passage of Colossians above quoted: ‘‘Whom the 
heavens of heavens and all the virtues thereof, sun, moon, and 
the whole choir of stars, also the earth and sea and all that is 
in them; the heavenly Jerusalem, the church of the first-born in- 
scribed in heaven, angels (do hymn and glorify).’’ There is also 
the Gallican contestatio:* ‘‘Fittingly therefore and rightly we 
praise Thee, whom all the angels praise together, the stars admire, 
the seas bless, the earth respects, the lower regions receive, to 
whom Cherubim and Seraphim do not cease to cry out, saying, 
re 

All creation then, irrational, rational and angelic, joins in the 
seraphic glorying of the ascended Christ, according to the word of 
St. Paul: ‘‘and every tongue will confess; LORD JESUS 
CHRIST, to the glory of the Father.’’ Accordingly, our worship 
of Christ of its very nature redounds to the Father’s glory — the 
Father who is the unbegotten principle, through the Son who is 
the express figure of His Father's substance, the refulgence of His 
glory, by the Holy Ghost in whom all creation worships the 
Father.* 

Our worship, then, of God, as the whole of the sacred Action, 
is addressed to the Father; and this praise of the Father does not 
exclude but rather demands that of the Son, for no one comes 
to the Father but by the Son; nor of the Holy Ghost either, for 
in Him and through Him do we worship alike the Father and 
the Son and Himself, the Holy Ghost. Our worship of the ever- 
glorious Trinity is beyond words, yet it is not worship now of 
the Unity now of the Trinity, now of the Godhead now of the 
Persons, but of the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, three 
Persons in one God, but still according to the order of the Persons, 
which is not a static equality of Persons, but a dynamic equality 
in which the Father holds the preeminence, the Son is begotten, 
and the Holy Ghost proceeding is the bond of the other two, in 
whom They are poured out, and by whom all returns to the 
Father. 

We must now return to our final discussion. What is our, what 
is man’s part in this heavenly worship? Certainly we do not have 





*Migne, P.L. 138, 868. : 
*Cf. the anaphora of St. Basil, Brightman, op. cit., pp. 323, 9ff. 
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a part, quasi-connatural, as do the angels. It is a cosmic praise, 
and we poor mortals give thanks that the Lord deigns to re- 
ceive this service from our hands, even though tens of thousands 
of archangels stand by in service. Our praise is suppliant; we beg 
that our voices too may be acceptable. We are not equal to the 
ceaseless, ever-clamorous, never-silent doxology of the heavenly 
citizens; yet we may imitate it in some small way, be actually 
joined to it. Thus a Gallican post-sanctus runs: 
Thy kindness has willed this praise of Thy glory on high which the 
voice of the supernal creatures there echoes, to become known also 
to Thy servants; and these praises, celebrated in starry regions, have 
manifested Thy magnificent gift in order, not alone that it be made 
known to Thy servants, but also that it be imitated.” 

We may say then that through the incarnation, and more par- 
ticularly the ascension, the whole world partakes in the angelic 
hymn which is now become a victory hymn. Man’s participation 
in this glorying comes after that of the angels and is effected pre- 
eminently in the sacred liturgy. At its beginning, with the Tri- 
sagion, as at the end of the sacred action, the Father is praised 
through the Lord Christ. The angels’ praise is as it were one 
natural to them; while we ask to do God’s will on earth as they 
do in heaven. In the words of St. Clement to the Corinthians: 


Let our glorying and confidence be in Him; let us be subject to His 
will; let us consider the whole multitude of His angels, how they 
stand ready and minister to His will. For the Scripture says: ten 
thousand times ten thousand stood by Him, and thousand thousands 
ministered to Him, and they cried: holy, holy, holy is the Lord of 
Sabaoth, the whole creation is full of His glory.” Therefore we too 
must gather together with concord in our conscience and cry earnest- 
ly to Him, as it were with one mouth, that we may share in His 
great and glorious promises.” 

The angelic liturgy and service is then to be the model of our 
own. Ours is still an earthly liturgy, albeit a participation of that 
in heaven; ours a sacrament, from first to last a figure of and 
already a share in that which is figured. 

POLYCARP SHERWOOD, O.S.B. 





MMigne, P.L. 138, 875B. 
"Clement, Corinth. 34-37. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE YOUTHFULNESS OF THE CHURCH: 
THE BESANCON ASSEMBLY’ 


REMARKABLE meeting of the clergy took place in 

France the last week in April of this year. The Con- 

gress of the Union des Oeuvres, under the direction of 

Abbé Courtois brought to Besancon about a thou- 

sand priests to discuss the subject: ‘“The Parish, Cor- 

porate and Missionary Christendom.’ The importance of this 

congress cannot be exaggerated. It is the first time since 1940 that 

such an undertaking has been possible. Coming as they did from 

every diocese, the French clergy was in a position to make an 

estimate of its own unity as well as of the major influences that 

are at work upon it. Because of the almost complete and regret- 

table absence of laymen, this congress constituted in fact a reveal- 
ing picture of the French clergy. 

What did it reveal? A prelate said to me: ‘“There is a feeling 
that we are at the beginning of a great revolution.’’ However, it 
is a revolution that does not imply a break in the living develop- 
ment of the Body of Christ; it is rather a revitalized youthful- 
ness resulting from that permanent miracle thanks to which, in 
spite of the sins of churchmen, the small flame of the pure gospel 
never dies and continually renews the great flame of Christ. 

I was haunted during the whole congress by some words I 
heard twenty years ago. A certain curé answered a priest who sug- 
gested that he undertake to evangelize a distant mission of his 
parish: “If they want religion, they know I am here. They have 
only to come and find me.” 


Words like that would be inconceivable today. The Besancon 
meeting felt above all that Christians are in a minority in France, 
and, with the exception of a few privileged sections such as Alsace, 
Brittany, the Vendée, a minority in the midst of an indifferent 
and even hostile pagan mass. Hence the unanimous conclusion 
that the primary obligation of the present-day parish is not so 

‘Reprinted from Etudes, May, 1946. 
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much the preservation of those who remain faithful as the con- 
quest of the pagan majority. 

Faced with the demands of this first obligation, the thousand 
pastors and assistants betrayed a certain uneasiness. And this was 
the great discovery of the assembly, namely, that the French clergy 
feels the need of profoundly transforming the parish, making it 
truly missionary — transforming its mentality even more than 
its institutions.” 


The congress was dominated by an apostolic soul, the Abbé 
Michonneau, pastor of Petit-Colombes on the outskirts of Paris, 
a figure direct out of the Fioretti, who is the inspiration of a con- 
quering priestly ‘‘team.’’* 

He was echoed by the priests of St. Louis of Marseilles repre- 
sented by Pere Loew, O.P., who not long ago exchanged his white 
robe for overalls so that he might live the life of the dockers in 
the port. Not that the experiences of Colombes and Marseilles can 
be represented as norms applicable to the immense majority of 
country or small city parishes. But however exceptional they are 
and must remain, the apostolic experiments of Marseilles and 
Petit-Colombes constitute the highest point of a movement that 
animates the whole clergy of France. It is the vision of the Grail 
that symbolizes a general spirit. 

First of all was manifested the desire that the parish be cor- 
porative (communautaire), ie., the expression of the fraternal 
love that is the hallmark of Christian souls and institutions. 

They seek this corporateness in four directions. 

Corporateness of the priestly team, between the pastor and his 
assistants in a large city, between neighboring curés and their dean 
in the country: a team in which each priest shares a common 
spirit and dynamism so that obedience and command become com- 
munion in a single ideal and obligation towards souls. We cannot 





*It should be understood that the author, who is a religious not occupied 
in the parochial ministry, is only trying to give a clear idea, and as objectively 
as possible, of what the secular and religious parish priests said in the presence 
of the ten bishops. 

*The Abbé Michonneau has just recently expounded his apostolic methods in 
a volume of the collection ‘‘Recontres’’: Paroisse, communauté missionaire, Con- 
clusions de cing ans d’expérience en milieu populaire. Editions du Cerf. 1946. 
483 pages. 
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stress enough what great holiness such a team demands of its 
members, what abdication of all pride and egoism. 


Next, corporateness between the priestly team and the faithful. 
This clerical assembly of Besancon continually anathematized 
clericalism. The priests repeated time and again that their role 
is that of spiritual guides, not omnipotent meddlers; all showed 
themselves desirous of living the methods of authentic Catholic 
Action and of action through free militants formed in sanctity 
by their priests. 


Then corporateness in the diocese. Throughout the congress the 
need was felt of establishing more filial and less merely adminis- 
trative relations between clergy and bishops. In fact there was 
considerable examining of conscience of episcopal curiae and per- 
haps not enough of the lesser clergy; and it was admirable to note 
the freedom of discussion in the presence of the ten bishops. In 
this connection it should be remembered that if the episcopal curiae 
seem too administrative, the reason may be that priests do not al- 
ways make the necessary effort to approach their bishop as a spir- 
itual father in whom they can confide. 


Finally and above all, corporateness within the parish, so that 
the faithful establish among themselves a fraternal milieu in which 
each knows the other, helps the other, loves the other. From this 
point of view almost everything must start from scratch in most 
parishes. A layman, Joseph Folliet, ‘‘an ordinary parishioner,” 
in a beautiful speech emphasized the scandal of those anonymous 
parish gatherings in large cities where everyone partakes of the 
same Christ but with minds and hearts walled up. Folliet re- 
peated what many in the congress had said before, that it is 
nearly impossible nowadays to introduce converts into the parish 
life of large bourgeois parishes, particularly if they had discov- 
ered Christ in the prison camps. 


It must be an open, not a closed, community. This was the 
second great aspiration of the congress. Alive with the charity of 
Christ, a fraternal milieu in which love for one another is con- 
crete — this is what must make the parish a light in the pagan 
city, the hearth to which men come to be set aglow. 
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But here the delegates came upon a grave problem of which 
they were well aware but the solution of which was often beyond 
their competence: the liturgy and the demands of ‘‘practice’’ cor- 
respond to the condition of a faithful christendom, not to the 
missionary situation of the pagan world which is ours. The prob- 
lem is especially acute in proletarian or irreligious country parish- 
es; but in varying degrees the question was timely for all priests 
present. 


First the liturgy. Sensibleness and moderation prevailed in the 
discussions. The question of Latin was scarcely touched, although 
Cardinal Saliége had recently expressed the desire to see a vernac- 
ular liturgy approved by Rome. This is secondary. The point is, 
whether in Latin or in the vernacular, our Mysteries remain a 
closed book to most of our contemporaries. This is certainly true 
in the case of outsiders, but also of a great number of practicing 
Catholics for whom, precisely, religion is reduced to certain rou- 
tine observances. Mere explanation does not suffice, however 
necessary it may be and however efficacious the techniques em- 
ployed. The difficulty lies deeper. On the one hand present dis- 
cipline requires regular attendance at a liturgy that has no living 
meaning for those on whom it is imposed. On the other hand, 
the Mass is really complete only for those who receive sacra- 
mental Communion. But most of those who are compelled to be 
at Mass are incapable of the sacraments. The fact is that canonical 
demands (which it is not our business to change) presuppose an 
adult christendom composed of educated and conscientious faith- 
ful. 


Hence the insistence of the Congress on a liturgy of the cate- 
chumenate, when the above question arose. Perhaps it would be 
better to speak of a ‘‘threshold’’ liturgy, since the ancient cate- 
chumenate was established for candidates to full fidelity, whereas 
many half-Christians of our day will always remain threshold 
members. Among these are included, for example, civilly remar- 
ried divorcées who are conscious of religious needs and who are 
attracted to Protestantism, not by any special sympathy, but in 
order to find a cult in which they can participate; women in ir- 
remediably irregular situations; people who are amicably disposed 
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but whose social milieu makes integral religious practice im- 
possible; persons of good will who lack all religious instructions 
and who are driven away by admitting them point-blank to 
Mysteries whose understanding requires a slow education. For 
such as these the parish priests without exception desire that the 
Church countenance a special liturgy consisting of the fore-Mass: 
a traditional liturgy, consequently, to which would be restored its 
primitive sense of a progressive initiation into the faith, while the 
sacred Mysteries would be reserved for the faithful arrived at re- 
ligious maturity, ‘‘the adult age of Christ.’’ Obviously, in this 
domain, only wishes could be voiced, the solution depending on 
Rome. 


Likewise to be noted as deriving from the same condition of 
modern mass-Christianity, is the rise of the so-called “‘para-litur- 
gies,”’ namely religious festivals celebrated in church apart from 
any liturgical office, not for purposes of attracting people to a 
sermon, but rather to bring about a religious atmosphere, to in- 
culcate prayer, and little by little to induce people to embrace an 
attitude of fraternal charity. Thus an old tradition, that of the 
medieval mystery plays, is being revived. 

But the problem still remains: this “threshold” practice and 
these para-liturgies are still too much for the ordinary child of 
the masses. When he makes his solemn Communion, he has to 
swear that he will remain faithful to Christ; and by this fidelity 
everyone, the child included, understands regular practice of the 
faith and attendance at Sunday Mass. But social environment 
often makes this practice impossible. Thus the child is made to 
swear a false oath and soon feels himself cut off from the Church 
and the priest. Let us simply cite as an example the methods of 
Petit-Colombes: the child pledges himself only to remain faith- 
ful to the small fraternal group of eight or ten members in which 
he received his religious teaching. He likewise promises to come 
to the group to discuss things of God. For a year after solemn 
Communion the little group remains in contact with the priest; 
then a set of militants assumes the responsibility of godfather to 
the group so that the priest can take on new charges. Thus the 
child is established in expectation. He is not rejected because it 
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is socially impossible for him to attend a Mass that would in 
any event remain exterior to him, and little by little he is prepared 
to become capable of practice. 

As a matter of fact, religious practice must be a result, not a 
beginning, the blossoming out of faith and its nourishment, not 
an apologetic argument or a means of conferring faith. The priests 
were unanimous in declaring that it is better for a child to achieve 
a Christian attitude, i.e., an attitude of concrete fraternal charity, 
rather than to regard religion as an affair of unintelligible exterior 
gestures; religious practice will be the result of the Christian at- 
titude, it will expand it and give it permanence. 

Finally, the third great aspiration voiced by the congress as a 
kind of leitmotiv was the desire to keep close spiritual contact 
with the dechristianized mass by avoiding all that smacks of nega- 
tive opposition; to understand with sympathy its sufferings, its 
slavery, its great hopes and efforts to free itself. Some priests can 
become industrial workers; this will be impossible for the ma- 
jority, but at least in telling themselves that they know nothing 
about the working class and in allowing themselves to be gradu- 
ally instructed by their militants, they can eventually succeed in 
entering into harmony with the worker soul. 

In particular the congress expressed its ardent desire that all 
appearances of bureaucracy or mere administration be avoided 
when the people approach their priests for baptisms, marriages, and 
burials. From listening to the delegates, one could conclude that, 
particularly in the large cities, the ‘‘office-priest’’ type has not en- 
tirely disappeared: the kind of person whose greeting is as cold, 
as unpriestly, and often as rude as that of any ticket-window of- 
ficial of the civil administration. 

“Let there never be a question of money between them and 
us,”’ said M. Michonneau in his report of the 26th of April. The 
famous problem of scaling stipends according to solemnity and 
pomp was not directly approached, but the assembly applauded 
when Pére Loew or M. Michonneau explained how in their re- 
spective parishes the services are all free. At the present time such 
gratuitous service is possible only in large urban proletarian par- 
ishes; however, it is to be noted that those who have tried this 
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experiment, in Paris, Marseilles, Valence, and elsewhere, far from 
suffering, report that the finances of the parish are more prosper- 
ous. It is not at all certain that the same result would be attained 
in a bourgeois or country parish. That is why this reform, which 
is after all quite secondary, should only be introduced with pru- 
dence. : 

Thus a great fundamental movement has seized hold of the 
clergy of France; a movement magnificent in humility, in submis- 
sion to reality, in apostolic zeal. This was the judgment of the 
president of the congress, Archbishop Dubourg of Besancon, out- 
standing for his simple and paternal authority. It is the youth- 
fulness of the Church manifesting itself once again. 

Perhaps, however, in these three crowded days, the essential was 
not sufficiently brought into relief. The Archbishop recalled it 
opportunely in his direct and outspoken concluding address: the 
essential thing remains the sanctity of the priest and his life of un- 
ion with God through prayer and self-denial. If a technique is 
necessary, if reforms are imposed by new social structures, it must 
never be forgotten that the cross and self-denial remain the basic 
law of the development of the Body of Christ. Thus the poor 
country priest and the city vicar who bear the weight of their 
cross of solitude and apparent uselessness achieve in themselves 
what is lacking in the passion of Christ for His Body which is the 
Church. In this most real community, that of the Mystical Body, 
a crucified Body, they too are missionaries and they render pos- 
sible and efficacious the apostolate of the big parishes and their 


masses. 
ROBERT ROUQUETTE 


~~~ 


Such is the necessary filiation: Christian Life — Liturgy — 
Catholic Action. We have very little Catholic Action today, 
because we have hardly any Christian Life. And if we were 
to attempt to organize Catholic Action, before developing 
Christian Life, we would be doomed to failure. Hence the 
necessity of teaching Liturgy to the people. — MOST REV. 
NORBERT ROBICHAUD, Archbishop of Moncton, N.B. 
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COPYRIGHTED CHURCHES 


OPYRIGHT is one of the foundation stones of mod- 
ern civilization. At least during the lifetime of an au- 
thor or composer you can’t crib his poems, novels, sym- 
phonies or operas, not even his hit-songs, for your own 
purposes without getting yourself into serious trouble. 

Although we have descended to having ‘“‘Chopin”’ and ‘“‘Chaikov- 
ski’’ (we ought to write his name as the Russians do, and not like 
his German publishers only to have him served up as ‘‘Cheeskou- 
ski’) in plain jazz or swing — the masters are dead and gone and 
what has been done to them does not affect their work: it is only 
being served with a new dressing or a new frame. But anybody 
tampering with Beethoven’s Eroica or Gluck’s Iphigenie will be 
thrown out of Carnegie Hall. And the police will get you if you 
walk into the National Gallery in Washington with concealed 
tubes and brushes to re-touch El Greco or Rembrandt. 


This is fundamentally true also of the great creations of the 
greatest of all arts, architecture, at least in some ways. You can't 
build on Chartres Cathedral or the White House as you please. 
If you yield to necessity, since buildings are lived in and used 
for practical purposes, you get the advice of the best men to add 
to or transform the building. There are two schools of thought 
in this matter, both legitimate and accepted. These best minds 
and experts either try to cast the addition into a faithful ‘“‘pro- 
longation”’ of the same style, copying every detail scrupulously 
and seeing to it that as far as possible no seams show up. They 
do not always succeed, as is evident in the two wings of our na- 
tional capitol. But at least they show reverence for the master of 
the plans and prevent monstrosities. 

The other school is that of more vigorous and creative ages, 
which add their own contribution without concern. Charle- 
magne’s carolingian minster in Aix-la-Chapelle has a late Gothic 
sanctuary, Romanesque cloisters and a charming wild Baroque 
chapel. The net result is delightful, as delightful as the Baroque 
altars in St. Stephen’s in Vienna, which is rich late Gothic. Good 
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COPYRIGHTED CHURCHES 


things never clash, while slavish imitations of past. styles may spoil 
the ensemble, especially when you add poor ‘‘carpenter’s Gothic’”’ 
to a good period structure. Naturally there are reasonable limits 
to this policy, and what has been done to St. John in Lateran 
is certainly more than enough to make you weep! The reason in 
this case however seems to be that the Baroque architect super- 
imposed more plaster and stucco than the frail beauty of a basilica 
could bear and treated the gentle lines of the sixth century with 
the raw vigor of Renaissance he-men of a thousand years later. 


Works of art mature and stand the test of time, just as good 
wine does. A church may look tawdry and drab in fifty years 
which when built was hailed as a masterpiece. Another, coming 
from an unknown architect's assembly line, may gain charm as 
years go on. Time will tell. But we should concede the master 
— great or small — the right to his work and give his work this 
time to mature. At least his original plan ought to be carried out 
and his over-all idea has a right to materialize before we spoil or 
change it. As long as the “‘author’’ lives he ought to be consulted 
about any change or addition. The founding father and his archi- 
tect could do a great deal themselves by writing down their gen- 
eral idea and by depositing a copy in the parish and diocesan ar- 
chives. If that were done we would not yet have a “‘copyright”’ 
situation, but at least some modicum of protection against pious 
vandalism, unenlightened and naive. 


Here is a pastor with a good knowledge of architecture and 
liturgical requirements of the house of God. He engages a good 
architect, as good as they come; he builds in straight modern ma- 
terial with forethought to make the church practical. He en- 
gages fine craftsmen to do the decorating in honest materials, as 
the faithful donate object after object. In the end the modest but 
pleasant building is of one homogeneous cast, developed out of 
sound ideas. His successor comes in, declares that the thing is not 
“Catholic,’’ never consults his forerunner nor the architect, buys 
statues and furnishings out of the nearest church hardware store 
and achieves a monstrosity of bad taste and liturgical incorrectness 
within three years. He did it all in good faith. Now the thing 
looks ‘‘Catholic,’’ if Catholic means plaster statues, common- 
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place furnishings and general drabness. In another place a striking 


structure built by one of our best modern architects recently re- 
ceived a coat of paint at considerable cost which makes the original 
idea unrecognizable. 

Is that fair? Have our creative architects no rights at all? Do 
we priests, who know the way of God's law, who have a good 
map of the supernatural life and who are good administrators and 
shepherds, also have all that is needed to be good architects? Do 
we, as in Belgium, have courses in architecture or at least in Chris- 
tian art in our seminaries? Do we befriend architects, not contrac- 
tors, and sit at their feet in architecture, and have them listen, not 
to our pet idea of a church, but to the liturgical requirements of 
a building destined for divine service? How, then, can we go ahead 
and fill a church which was meant for mosaics, murals, wood 
carvings or some other medium, with hideous plaster? What au- 
thority do we have to change a high altar modelled on the oldest 
Roman basilicas without being a servile imitation, into a hum- 
drum and pedestrian sample of those thoughtless concoctions that 
evoke the indulgent smiles of the cultuted and the gaping ap- 
proval of the ignorant? 


I know of a diocese where the bishop prohibits the purchase of 
any plaster-made statue and makes it an obligation for all church- 
es fo replace inferior works with better ones as soon as they are 
able. Its churches are “‘copyrighted’”’ in so far as any change has 
to go before a commission, not of ecclesiastical lawyers, but of the 
bishop and a group of real liturgists, rubricists, architects and 
creative artists for approval. Ever since, even the church hardware 
stores of that diocese carry good things and sell less of the com- 
mon junk at pharmacy prices. 


Recently I saw Monsignor Hellriegel’s church in St. Louis. It 
is no wonder of architecture, but a harmless piece of what was 
supposed to be Gothic. The high altar is a marble structure — he 
would not have bought it. Every reader of this article should see 
with what piety, reverence and common sense the zealous pastor 
has restored his church, leaving its general idea intact, using what 
was good and improving what was inferior. The church was built 
by German immigrants. It still has a bit of its typical atmosphere. 
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The good taste, the honest quality and liturgical spirit of the par- 
ish has given it a new life. It is an example of what can be done 
with a neo-Gothic church without vandalism and exorbitant ex- 


pense. 

A strict copyrighting of churches by architects and founder- 
pastors is obviously impossible. Many churches were misconcep- 
tions from the start, pale flowers of religious escapism. To tone 
them up, to make the best of them is well worth doing. But to 
change a church without benefit of a liturgical ideal, without ar- 
chitectural advice (advice of an architect who knows what a church 
is!) and with a lowering of the standards to the taste of the ig- 
norant is not the tradition of the best periods. 


An architect once showed me a modern concrete church. He had 
received his commission to build without having an idea about a 
church. He was a good architect of business buildings. He had no 
idea of the liturgy. He was not even a Catholic. So he built some- 
thing after paging through picture books with churches. He had 
been told to build a modern church. The result is preposterous. 
He poured three times more concrete than needed — because old 
churches have thick walls, pillars and buttresses. He put a dome 
on top of the transept with no relation to its function, an awk- 
ward little bonnet on a big structure. The whole affair is a long, 
narrow tunnel, not because this makes any sense, but because 
Gothic cathedrals are long, tall and comparatively narrow in the 
waist. The church is a landmark now: it has the thickest walls, 
all cracked, the most hideous furnishings, with no relation to the 
fundamental idea — and the largest debt in the diocese. Which 
proves that neither the rubrics, nor canon law, nor moral theology, 
nor dogmatic theology, nor financial wizardy, nor a holy life are 
sufficient to decide what makes a good church building. Because 
the builders of the original plan had all this, and so had the ones 
that went them one worse by filling the edifice with all the horrors 


of Barclay Street. 
H. A. R. 
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ANIMA NATURALITER LITURGICA 


ANY missionaries have written about the liturgical move- 
ment in Africa, and ORATE FRATRES has repeatedly carried 
reports on it (e.g., Mr. McMurtrie’s article in Vol. IX, No. 11, 
and the account of the Yaoundés in the French Cameroons, in Vol. 
IX, No. 9). Some reasons for its success may be summed up in 
the following three points: 
1) The Negro is ‘‘naturally liturgical’; 
2) The Negro thirsts for the sacraments; 


3) The Negro has an affinity with the mentality and practices 
of the Jews of the Old Testainent, and the Jewish contemporaries 
of Christ. 


1) The Negro is naturally liturgical in the sense that he loves 
corporate and active worship. Every missionary, or visitors like 
Father C. C. Martindale, S.J. (cf. African Angelus), must be 
struck by the singing of the natives in Africa. An example. A 
small outstation in the bush, with about seventy Christians, was 
not doing its duty and was put under “‘interdict,”” which meant 
that for about two years no priest came to the place. As soon as 
they showed signs of repentance, my pastor sent me there, just 
a few days before Pentecost (1940). Although holy Mass had 
not been celebrated in the little church during all this period, and 
only a few Christians had gone to the neighboring outstation in 
the meantime, the whole congregation sang all the common parts 
of the Mass, Kyrie, Gloria, etc., in Latin: the Mass of the Angels. 
Of course, they had a fairly good catechist and he had continued 
instruction all the while, but I am quite certain they had no spe- 
cial singing practice before my Mass. (After that experience, | 
wrote an article for our little mission magazine back home in 
the South Tyrol, saying among other things that if the so- 
called savages in the bush and jungle of Africa can carry out 
the wish and command of Pius X and Pius XI, why not our own 
people in civilized Europe and America, with their greater ad- 
vantages of regular schooling, etc.?) 
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There is no Catholic community in the Cameroons, however 
small and out of reach, that cannot and does not sing the com- 
mon of the Mass in Latin. Some reasons for this may be: a) They 
were taught to sing in this manner from the very beginning; they 
had not been spoiled by other music. (Which reminds me of an 
article in O.F., in which a member of the House of Hospitality in 
Chicago — the same one who wrote ‘‘Ash-Can Art’’ — tells how 
the human derelicts who patronize the House like Prime and Com- 
pline because they never had any devotions of any sort before, 
and hence no prejudices, no inveterate customs.) b) A second rea- 
son is to be sought in the well-known fact that the Negro is na- 
tively musical. I had occasion to speak with two very efficient 
singing and music teachers, priests, from Uganda, who were full 
of wonder at and praise for the talents and accomplishments of 
the Negroes in singing, especially Gregorian chant. c) Negroes have 
by nature a very good memory and great talent for languages; in 
regard to both they excel practically any white man. (Reason? 
Perhaps it’s because they haven't been spoiled by reading.) There 
certainly seems to be no cause why, from the standpoint of the 
Church, ‘‘Negro spirituals’’ should be introduced; in Father Mar- 
tindale’s opinion, Gregorian chant is as good, and better. 


Another example. On the same trek I came to a village on a 
very high mountain. The people have to fetch water from a great 
distance up the slope of the hill (hence more diseases because no 
bathing). The catechist was a most zealous man, and touchingly 
loyal. No school. But lusty singing. On Rogation Monday and 
Tuesday we held the procession with the litany of All Saints sung 
in Latin. It was easy to teach the people the simple responses: 
Ora pro nobis, orate pro nobis, libera nos Domine, Te rogamus 
audi nos, Sicut erat in principio, etc. They liked it; they simply 
love to take an active, corporate share in the sacred Mysteries and 
in the public and solemn prayer of the Church. I just read in an 
old copy of O.F. (1937, p. 464) how Fr. Virgil Michel drew 
a very serious conclusion from such observations in mission coun- 
tries: 


Perhaps it is necessary for us sophisticates of the twentieth century 
to go to the primitives to find out once more what the natural man 
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is when unspoiled by an artificial and mechanical culture. The suc- 
cess of the chant movement among so many of our missions, in 
Africa, Oceania, et al., should not only put us to shame but also 
give us much pause to think. It is but another proof that the human 
soul is naturally Christian, and that the modern soul is unnatural and 
unchristian. 


Niger est naturaliter liturgicus. O fortunatos nimium! 


Of course, the plainchant of the Negroes is often very plain in- 
deed; it sounds a little wild, especially to musically trained ears 
(not to me!). But in this case the important fact is not how they 
sing (according to our standards) but that they sing at all, and 
sing the right song, too. It really is as Fr. Winnen (pray for us!) 
once remarked in O.F. (1937, p. 338): 


When some thirty-five years ago, in the forests of Central Africa, 
assisted by two black-faced, barefooted altar boys, I celebrated Mass, 
before a half-naked (in the Cameroons they often have only a string, 
but always that; if not, they are considered even by the Negroes as 
“bush niggers”), raggedy congregation, I was as near to the spirit 
and the letter of the Motu Proprio as the saintly Pope Pius X could 
expect, and the Lord was certainly as much pleased with the crude 
but heartfelt chant of my Negroes as with the perfectly artistic 
singing of the Sistine Choir. If I were to voice an opinion as to which 
choir better “penetrated heaven,” I might even throw my vote to 
the “‘massa nigra.” 

2) The Negro thirsts for the- sacraments. The whole sacra- 
mental system of the Church is for the Negro a most heartily wel- 
come thing, and he can appreciate, and make use of, every bit of it. 
By nature he is out for the mysterious, the mystery; and he is 
enslaved under it too, a victim of the so-called Juju man, the 
sorcerer or medicine man. The point is, material things, through 
some spell of the Juju man, receive a helping and healing power 
that is believed beyond the natural effect of the material cause. 


And so it comes about that the priests of the Catholic Church 
have absolutely no difficulty, as far as the sacramental idea is 
concerned, in explaining the efficacy of Sacrifice, sacraments and 
sacramentals. Indeed it seems to me a sort of proof that the Cath- 
olic Church is the true Church of Jesus Christ, Himself the great 
Sacrament par excellence, who in instituting the sacramental sys- 
tem used material signs of spiritual grace. Some Protestant mis- 
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sionaries seem to realize how much they lack, and how little they 
can really give to the Negro qui sitit sacramentum sicut cervus 
ad fontenr aquarum. One of our Fathers, the rector of the cate- 
chetical school, who for years studied the religious beliefs and 
customs of the natives, says: ‘“They are receptive in regard to eve- 
rything the Church has.”’ It is a historical fact that the occasion 
for many Christian customs, blessings, etc., were previously ex- 
isting pagan practices, which in their turn were founded, basically, 
in the natural desire of man for the mysterion, a desire implanted 
by God Himself. Many instances of this have been recorded in 
recent issues of O.F., notably in the article on ‘‘Studies of Chris- 
tian Antiquities’ and in the essays of Dom Albert Hammenstede. 
The Church elevated, sublimated, these pagan customs and prac- 
tices, provided they were good in themselves, and such likewise 
is precisely the task of the modern missionary. 


a) Sacraments. Baptism naturally holds a far more conspicu- 
ous place in the mission countries than it does in Catholic lands 
where it is normally administered only to children, and often 
enough in a place and at a time when there is no question of ac- 
tive participation of the parish. Hundreds of people in a single 
mission station, however, often look forward for years and years 
to their receiving of baptism, and so it is easier for the baptized to 
look back and remember that great day in their lives. That also 
makes baptismal renewal on Sundays, during Lent, and especially 
at Easter so much more significant. 


Penance. Hearing confessions in the Cameroons is in so far 
made very easy as the penitents either come of their own accord 
or are ordered to the “‘office’’ with their “‘contribution card.’’ Eve- 
ry Christian who has come of age must have this card, especially 
when he or she goes outside the mission, as very frequently hap- 
pens. Let me explain. Suppose I was hearing confessions in a village 
on the coast, and a man comes along who has just arrived from 
somewhere in the interior, hundreds of miles away. If his card is 
in order, if he has paid his monthly contribution to the upkeep 
of the mission (men pay 6d, women and children less), and if 
there are no other remarks written by his pastor or some other 
Father (e.g., marriage not in order), then I will hear his confes- 
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sion. If however his card is not in order, I'll tell him to come to 
Father's ‘‘office’’ at an appointed time to settle preliminary mat- 
ters that can be taken care of extra-sacramentally. In the ‘‘office’’ 
room you need a lot of patience, and often you have to send 
men or women away without confession because they are not 
willing to do their duty. But it makes hearing confessions ever so 
much easier. 


The lingua franca for confession is pidgin English, understood 
by practically all the men and by many women. Near the coast 
they all know it and make their confession in this language (‘‘Bless 
me, Father, for I have been do bad. .. . I no hear, i.e., obey, for 
my mother; I been vex tree time; I been make bad for six law; 
I thief’’; etc.). Further inland, pidgin English is less known, and 
everything is done in the language of the people; but there are so 
many dialects in one mission station alone that it is quite im- 
possible for the priest to learn even the necessary expressions. In 
such cases the simple people find it quite natural to let the catechist 
help them. They don’t mind in the least that he gets to know 
their ‘‘bad’’; usually he knows it already, for the Negroes have 
little privacy. These remarks are pastoral rather than liturgical. 


Holy Eucharist. The idea of sacrifice is quite familiar to the 
natives. It is mostly fear that prompts them to offer their pagan 
sacrifices: fear of things and fear of men (Juju man). To a cer- 
tain extent, and again through ignorance or fear, they also be- 
lieve in the efficacy of their sacrifices (plants, fruits, animals). But 
there is in all this a providential preparation for their lives as 
Catholics. The rector of the catechist school tells me that the 
natives have no difficulty in accepting, and in fact welcome, the 
Catholic doctrine of the Incarnate Son of God Himself offering 
the great Sacrifice and continuing it in the Mass. ‘‘Sacrifice for 
Jesus Christ I get plenty strong, pass (more) them sacrifice for 
beef’’ (animal). Active participation in low Mass is pretty much 
the same as in the French Cameroons (cf. O.F., Vol. IX, No. 9). 

Holy Communion. In many mission stations of the British 
Cameroons a custom has been introduced which strikes one as 
very appropriate: all the communicants, men, women and chil- 
dren, approach and receive with their arms crossed and held 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


tightly against the breast —- reminding one of the priest’s stole at 
Mass. It may be that this is liturgically a much older custom 
(I don’t say in connection with holy Communion) than to 
have the hands folded. I don’t know, but it is certain that fold- 
ing of the hands in the modern way stems from the old Ger- 
manic law: ‘‘the vassal lays his folded hands into those of the 
lord as a sign of humble submission to his service and protection. 
This way of establishing one’s vassaldom became the customary 
attitude of prayer in the Middle Ages’’ (M. Mueller, St. Francis 
de Sales, Sheed and Ward, London, 1936, p. 59). The same au- 
thor also states that before this German custom came into gen- 
eral use, and after the older forms of extending hands and arms 
had gradually disappeared, ‘“‘the arms were crossed over the breast 
—a position recommended by the Carthusians’ (p. 58). 


The Last Sacraments. The last rites of the Church are very 
much appreciated by the Christians if they are sufficiently instruct- 
ed and free from fear of the Juju man. That there must be some 
juju, some spell or mystery when they are sick or dying, is a mat- 
ter of course. The Yaoundés, known to O.F. readers through sev- 
eral articles, travel all over the French and British Cameroons and 
farther, trading and working. Intelligent, they readily embrace 
the faith, but very often when abroad they don’t practice it for 
years. When it comes to dying, however, they must have the 
priest. As St. Augustine said of the good thief: “All his life he 
had been a thief, and in his death he stole heaven,”’ so let us 
hope these people all succeed in stealing it too. One of our Fa- 
thers told me the story of a dying Christian on the Nigerian 
border. On his trek to an outstation, this Father passed a small 
settlement where he had never been before; only a few Christians 
were to be found at the time, living here and there scattered in 
the bush. He went to sleep in the simple resthouse, but was 
awakened during the night: ‘‘Father, make you come quick. Some 
man I live for die for bush!’’ (‘‘For’’ stands for any preposition 
or particle; ‘‘live’’ may mean any status.) Father followed the 
messenger through the dark night. After an endless weary walk 
they came to the dying man who had been waiting for months 
and months to have a priest give him the last sacraments before 
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he would die. When it was over, the man said: ‘‘Father, make 
you hold my hand,”’ and so he died that very night. The priest 
is convinced that the man was kept alive, humanly speaking, sole- 
ly by his strong will and desire to receive the last rites. 

b) Sacramentals, Blessings. The Church’s blessings are dearly 
cherished by the Christian Negro. His very greeting is a blessing: 
the moment you step on land, you hear from all sides: ‘‘God bless 
you, Father!’’ And so it goes on in every place and every day, an 
everlasting process of blessing and benediction: ‘‘God bless you. 
— God bless you too.”’ Some of the earlier Fathers must have in- 
troduced this fine custom, which sounds so much like the ““‘Domi- 
nus vobiscum’”’ (or the German “‘Gruess Gott’’). A much used 
blessing is the [tinerarium: ‘‘Bless for road,’’ they call it. Many 
of the men from the interior go to the coast to work, or they 
simply go ‘‘walka’’ to trade, etc. But hardly anyone will leave 
the mission without asking the priest’s blessing for a safe journey. 
Once they are told that holy Mother Church has a special blessing 
for a particular purpose, they insist on getting it. 


Another, and perhaps the most popular blessing, is the one for 
expectant mothers. They simply come and ask, “‘Bless for belly.” 
The expression does not imply the least shadow of disrespect for 
motherhood; on the contrary, they have a very high regard for 
child-bearing and find it all very natural. In this respect they are 
like the women of the Old Law. They love children very much, 
and often as soon as they know they are carrying a living be- 
ing under their heart, they hurry to the priest to receive the 
Church’s blessing (‘‘ut fructus terrae . . . ut fructus ventrie dare 
...) And since all the people know their “‘secret,’’ this blessing 
is usually given quite publicly. After birth, of course, the mothers 
come for the “‘bless for born.”” And how grateful they are that 
Mother Church is so thoughtful and wise and such a provident 
mother. The pagans too have their customs in connection with 
child-bearing, often gruesome and vicious customs. And the na- 
tives are quick to appreciate the contrast. 


Wherever you go, you find plenty of sick people, and naturally, 
priests and Christians are grateful for the Church’s many prayers 
and blessings for the sick. Mothers bring their ailing children to 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


the nearest priest as a matter of course. Then too, since the na- 
tives are very much afraid of harmful evil spirits in their huts and 
fields and farms, the Christians eagerly look forward to having 
the priest come to exorcise the evil spirits according to the Ro- 
man Ritual and by the use of holy water. The blessing of houses 
is therefore very popular wherever a zealous priest has instructed 
the people about it. 


c) Church Year. One striking example must suffice, that of 
Ash Wednesday. It is among the most popular days in the life 
of Cameroon Christians. No one would think of staying away 
from church; they even come a second time on the same Ash 
Wednesday to get a more complete ‘‘ashing.’’ Many pagans too 
insist On coming to church to receive the blessed ashes on their 
heads: and if any sacramental of the Church is open to pagans, 
I think it is certainly this one: “Memento homo...” What an 
innate consciousness of guilt and sin it shows, and what a desire 
for purification! ‘““Big Day Maria’ (August 15) is very popular 
too. 


3) The Negro has an affinity with the mentality and customs 
of the Jews of the Old Testament, and of the Jewish contempo- 
raries of Christ. The following notes embody some conclusions 
of the rector of the catechist school, who has made a deeper study 
of native beliefs and customs than anyone else I know of. He 
mentions only a few, but they suffice to show that even on West 
African ground one is much nearer to the conditions of the Holy 
Land than perhaps anywhere in Europe. If one has read M. Wil- 
lam’s life of Christ, in which descriptions of Jewish customs and 
traditions throw much new light on the full meaning of Christ's 
teachings, he will find it a relatively easy matter to explain the 
Bible to the natives in the grassland of the Cameroons. For the 
Old Testament world is familiar ground to the Negro, though 
he may never have heard of Judaism or Christianity. That is why 
the priest gets so many “‘ah’s’”’ and ‘“‘oh’s’’ when he reads the 
Bible stories; the people are delighted to discover that God in the 
Old Testament ordained many things which are entirely familiar 
to themselves. The Negroes, for instance, know of and use the 
mysterious blood at sacrifices. Oil is for them too the symbol of 
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strength. Salt is used for sacrificial purposes. They pour water on 
the ground, usually before they drink, as a ‘‘sign for bless.’’ They 
have the offering of the first fruits. All must begin the harvest 
on the same day. A chair or stool is a sign of power to command. 
When in great sorrow or distress they ‘“‘tear bag’’ (instead of 
clothes). Little girls are preferably used to fetch the corn from 
the ‘‘store’’ and even to grind it into flour (‘‘mash fufu’’), and 
these girls also mix the medicines: the fufu should keep longer, 
and the medicine will have God’s blessing, if the grinding and 
mixing is done by innocent, virginal hands. They even have the 
scapegoat which is driven out of ‘‘town.” 

The rector of the catechist school does not tire of repeating 
that “‘whenever the Church has an explanation of the natives’ 
questions about the why of things, wherever she has a ceremony 
or blessing corresponding to the needs and desires that prompted 
the traditional pagan customs, the Negroes are profoundly grate- 
ful and strongly attracted to the Church.’” Perhaps we may ven- 
ture to draw two conclusions for missionaries. 1) We must bear 
in mind that the native is not a “tabula rasa,’’ but full of natu- 
rally good qualities for conversion. 2) Missionaries, and espe- 
cially superiors, must be careful to give the natives what Mother 
Church wishes to give them, and not what is purely European or 
American. And of course there should be a mutual understand- 
ing among superiors in order to ensure a certain amount of uni- 
formity in building up Catholic life on the basis of the liturgy 
among the natives. A good means to this end would be the read- 
ing of a representative liturgical review, such as O.F. 

REV. O. S. 





READING THE BIBLE' 


Book of Tobias: 

1:1-15 Third Sund. of September 
2:1-18 Mond. 3rd week of Sept. ( passim) 
2:19-3:6 Tues. 3rd week of Sept. 
12:1-17 Thurs. 3rd week of Sept. 
12:7-15 (missal) Oct. 24, St. Raphael Archangel 
13:1-10 Festal Canticle, Tues. 

*Cf. our issue of February 24, pp. 184f. 
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Book of Judith: 
1:1-2:3 Fourth Sund. of Sept. 
4:1-12 Mond. 4th week of Sept. 
8:1-11 Tues. 4th week of Sept. 
10:1-20 Wed. 4th week of Sept. (passim) 
12:10-13:11 Thurs. 4th week of Sept. 
13:22-25 (missal) Fri. Passion Week, Sept. 15: Seven Sorrows BVM 
15:1-12 Fri. 4th week of Sept. 
16:15-21 Festal Canticle, Wed. 
16:22-31 Sat. 4th week of Sept. 


Book of Esther: 
1:1-9 Fifth Sund. of Sept. 
2:5-17 Mond. Sth week of Sept. (passim) 
3:1-7 Tues. Sth week of Sept. 
4:1-17 Wed. Sth week of Sept. 
§:1-14 Thurs. Sth week of Sept. 
6:1-13 Fri. 5th week of Sept. 
7:1-10 Sat. Sth week of Sept. 
13:8-11, 15-17 (missal) Wed. 2nd week of Lent; Vot. Mass vs. the 
Heathen 
First Book of Machabees: 
1:1-16 First Sund. of October 
1:17-29 Mond. 1st week of Oct. 
2:1-16 Tues. Ist week of Oct. (passim) 
2:19-30 Wed. Ist week of Oct. 
2:49-69 Thurs. 1st week of Oct. 
2:70-3:28 Fri. Ist week of Oct. ( passim) 
3:42-60 Sat. Ist week of Oct. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
THE LITURGICAL CONFERENCE 


To the Editor: — The Directors of the Liturgical Conference are aware 
of the fact that the real impetus for the liturgical movement in this 
country has come from your magazine, and that its readers comprise the 
nucleus of the liturgical movement here. 

We are grateful for the opportunity to tell ~hese readers about mem- 
bership in the Conference and to invite their assistance. 

The ideal of the Liturgical Conference is stated in the preamble to its 
Constitution: 

“United in the charity of our Lord and High Priest, Jesus Christ, in 
whom all things must be brought to a head, we, the members of the 
Liturgical Conference, consecrate our work to the glorification of God 
and the sanctification of men. 
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“We desire to lend our aid to the efforts of our Hierarchy in arous- 
ing the Christian people to a deeper consciousness of their dignity as 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ, and of their privilege in unit- 
ing themselves with His redeeming Sacrifice by a more active and fruit- 
ful participation in the Sacred Mysteries, the primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit. And, mindful of the heritage trans- 
mitted to us by the Benedictine Liturgical Conference, we pledge con- 
tinued fidelity to the motto: ‘Let nothing be preferred to the work of 
God.’ ” 

In more legalistic form, the Constitution states the object of the 
Conference as follows: “The primary object of the Liturgical Conference 
shall be to continue to organize an annual nationally representative ‘Lit- 
urgical Week,’ and to promote other forms of liturgical action in the 
United States, as indicated in the by-laws. Its secondary object shall be 
to offer advice and other assistance in organizing meetings of a similar 
character held under the auspices of diocesan or other responsible author- 
ity, local or regional.” 

For six years now, the “Liturgical Weeks” have been conducted in 
various parts of the country, interesting an ever widening group in “the 
primary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit.” To further 
this work, we are eager to increase our membership to include all those 
who are so interested as to give of themselves and of their funds. The 
privilege of voting and holding office in the_organization belongs to 
Active Members, namely those persons who, having accepted the in- 
vitation, pay the annual dues of $10.00. The applications and the dues 
should be sent to: 

Rev. W. Michael Ducey, O.S.B. 
The Liturgical Conference 
Wilton Center 

Peotone P. O. 

Illinois 

We beg a share in the prayers and sacrifices of all. 

(Rev.) THomas J. CARROLL 

Newton, Mass. President 

Epiror’s Note: We most heartily second the plea of Father Carroll, 
and urge our readers to become active members of the Liturgical Con- 
ference. The organization has been doing admirable work in spreading 
interest in the liturgical movement and merits every support. It is large- 
ly dependent on annual membership fees in order to carry out its pro- 
gram, and it is imperative at the present time that the list of members 
be substantially increased in order to insure the Conference’s continued 
effectiveness. Financial support in this case means a real contribution to 
the liturgical apostolate in this country. We beg O.F. readers to be 
generous in their response. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


MARIOLOGY. By Rev. M. J. Scheeben. Translated by Rev. T. L. M. J. 
gg Oh ee I. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1946. Pp. 252. 
Cloth, 50. 


The revival of Scheeben’s theology in our times is due to the influence 
of the liturgical apostolate. The trend of leading people back to the litur- 
gical source of piety is happily concomitant with a deeper insight into 
the mysteries of faith. When priests and other theologians search for the 
salutary theology of worship they discover that Father Scheeben (1835- 
1888) abounds with the inspiration they need to maintain their right 
direction. 


We are experiencing some of that revival of Scheeben with the re- 
cent publication of his two best works, the Mysteries of Christianity and 
the present volume entitled Mariology. Both are Herder publications. 
The former first appeared in 1865 and was, according to Grabmann, 
epoch-making. Our volume on Mariology never appeared as a complete 
separate treatise in Scheeben’s lifetime, but was part of his larger dog- 
matic manual of theology (Book V, 1882). The heart of our volume, 
in part two, “Christological Foundations of Mariology,” was extracted 
from the greater tract on Christology (chapter 5). Mariology then is 
a new arrangement, according to the translator, and our translation into 
English comes not from the original German, but from the Flemish. 
It is good to know also that Carl Feckes has done a similar piece of work 
in collecting the dogmatic sections of Scheeben’s Mariology: Die Braeut- 
liche Gottesmutter (Herder, Freiburg, 1936). 


Scheeben has the distinction of giving the tract on Mariology a new 
internal unity and a more scientific place in the whole system of theology. 
His most beautiful and original contribution to theology is precisely this 
tract. In his own words “Mariology can and must be considered a link 
connecting the doctrine of the Redeemer and His work with that of 
the grace of Christ and its distribution by the Church. Mariology, thus 
conceived, is called to occupy an important place in the system of dog- 
matic theology. From this viewpoint it appears as the development of the 
profound concept manifested in the early Christian era, which ideally be- 
holds Mary in the Church, and the Church in Mary (Apoc. 12:1).... 
Mariology becomes a rich source from which light is shed on the doctrine 
of the Church as a supernatural organism” (p. xviii). 


The distinctive features of Scheeben as a theologian appear throughout 
the book. The reader is never on the surface of truths, but constantly 
following the author in his search for deeper meanings. Hence too the 
book is not popular but profoundly speculative and requires studious 
reading. It is rich in pure theology which knows how to interpret the 
Scriptures and the liturgical texts about Mary and so to bring unity 
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and order into our thinking and praying. Every page is shot through 
with original exegesis and the warmth and inspiration of a praying theo- 
logical mentality. Pope Pius XI in 1935 recommended the study of 
Scheeben’s theology for its vitality and affective and ascetical value. 
Mariology easily leads over to the preached word and to prayer. It sharpens 
our dulled spirits while we read and at the same time vindicates the 
axiom, scientia theologica orat. History is a means to the end of dog- 
matic theology, and all the way through the book one senses the uni- 
versality of Scheeben’s mind in utilizing the treasures of Mariological 
thought derived from the oriental Fathers. 


After the preliminary study of Mary in the Scriptures and in tradi- 
tion we are led into the central principle of Mariology which is called 
the “bridal motherhood.” Mary’s significance is more than being physi- 
cally the mother of Jesus, more even than Theotokos, or rather the 
concept of Theotokos is exploited to yield its last meaning, which is that 
the motherhood of Mary implies a spiritual bridal relation to her Son. 
Mary clothed her Son with humanity; He clothed her with a special 
grace. Before Mary was mother she was bride; her bridal relationship 
to God antecedes her motherhood. Before the Logos gave Himself to her 
as Son, He took her up into a union called bridal, a spiritual marriage 
with the Logos. Before He entered upon marriage with humanity in the 
hypostatic union, He raised up Mary as bride to ennoble her person. 
The Logos is not only her Son in the incarnation, but also her Bride- 
groom. All this was for the sake of her divine motherhood. Bride-moth- 
er expresses one formal principle with two complementary aspects. Be- 
cause of the divine motherhood she became “sanctuary of the Word” 
and “bride of the Holy Spirit.” The Immaculate Conception is the be- 
ginning of her bridal union with the Logos which was in ordine ad 
maternitatem. “Bride” expresses a purely spiritual relation and the es- 
sence of the “divine marriage” is grace, a supernatural, spiritual union 
of the person of Mary with the Person of her Son. That is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of Mary and the key to all Mariology. The grace of 
bridal motherhood is the key to all of Mary’s privileges. In the light of 
this theology we find a very natural explanation of the large number of 
scriptural and traditional epithets of Mary: filia Patris, sponsa Filii, 
templum Spiritus Sancti, only-begotten daughter of God, sister, image, 
dove. There is a great reward in store for a close reading of this work. 

A re-edition of our book might include some footnotes which would 
fit the various “senses” of the sacred Scriptures as used by Scheeben 
into our accepted categories of “literal,” etc. The extensive preface by the 
translator includes valuable data on the life of Scheeben and the history 
of his works, yet is marred by its lumbering style. “Imminent position 
of Mary” on page 231 ought to read “eminent.” 

P. R. B. 
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